MOMENTOUS TIMES FOR RESEARCH 


Canada’s Protein Engineering Network centred at U of A 
Robert Hodges named Network Leader 


By Judy Goldsand 


Robert Hodges, PENCE Network Leader 


e Honourable Anne McLellan, 

Minister of Natural Resources, today 
announced that the Protein Engineering 
Network of Centres of Excellence (PENCE) 
will establish its administrative centre at the 
University of Alberta. PENCE is funded by 
a four-year federal government grant of 
$17.25 million provided through the Net- 
works of Centres of Excellence (NCE) pro- 


gram. 


PENCE was ranked the #1 network in 
the competition for NCE Phase II funding 
earlier this year. 

“Locating the office at the University of 
Alberta is an expression of confidence in 
our research excellence,” says Martha Piper, 
Vice-President (Research). “Naming Robert 
Hodges (Biochemistry) as Network Leader 
recognizes his leadership in the protein 
engineering field.” 

Dr Hodges, who has been a U of A fac- 
ulty member since 1974, is a founding mem- 
ber of the Medical Research Council of 
Canada Group in Protein Structure and 
Function. He is a leading expert in peptide/ 
protein design, and has extensive experi- 
ence in industrial interaction. He estab- 
lished the Alberta Peptide Institute, a cost- 
recovery service facility providing synthetic 
peptides to researchers across Canada, and 
is co-founder, President and CEO of Syn- 
thetic Peptides Incorporated, a biotech- 
nology company focused on the develop- 
ment of synthetic peptide vaccines, anti- 
body therapeutics and diagnostics for bacte- 
rial pathogens. 

As Network Leader, Dr Hodges will 
coordinate the work of 53 senior scientists 
at 18 universities, hospital research insti- 


SSHRC grants $1.5M to research team in Arts 


By Elsa Roehr 


he Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 

search Council (SSHRC) has approved a 
$1.5 million award over five years to a re- 
search team in the Faculty of Arts to pro- 
duce An Integrated History of Women’s Writ- 
ing in the British Isles. The grant, made un- 
der SSHRC’s Major Research Initiatives 
Program, is the largest ever awarded toa 
research team based at the University of 
Alberta. 

“The awarding of this major SSHRC 
grant is in recognition of our research excel- 
lence in English Literature,” notes Martha 
Piper, Vice-President (Research). “This 
project will produce, in both printed and 
electronic form, the first full scholarly his- 
tory of women’s writing in the British Isles 
and will advance scholarship on women’s 
writing to a new stage. At the same time, it 
will explore the implications of humanities 
computing on literary scholarship.” 

In scholarship, newly researched infor- 
mation will show the inter-relation of vari- 
ous aspects of women’s literary culture, and 


Patricia Clements, Dean of Arts 


the projecf*will build new understanding of 
the impact of women’s culture on the 
macro-culture in which it exists. 

In computing, the project will pioneer 
the work of encoding not only primary his- 
torical data, but also interpretive and criti- 


Continued on page 5 
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tutes, and government and industrial labo- 
ratories across Canada. More than 200 sci- 
entists work on a portfolio of 24 protein 
engineering projects. 

Leading the Network is a “huge chal- 
lenge”, says Dr Hodges. “We have four 
years of research expertise. Our emphasis 
now will be to build more strong industrial 
interactions that will benefit the provinces 
and the:country.” Former Network Leader, 
Dr Michael Smith, who remains with the 
Network as President, received a 1993 
Nobel Prize for discovering the way to cre- 
ate specific mutations in DNA and thereby 
get customized proteins. His discovery 
opened the way to tailoring proteins for 
specific purposes. 
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Today is a proud day for the University 

of Alberta. Led by VP (Research) Martha 
Piper, the University welcomes PENCE, 
names its areas of research excellence 
” and emerging research excellence, 
savors the SSHRC award of $1.5M to the 
Patricia Clements-led research team in Arts, and 
releases Making Sense. The celebration is on! 
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Dr Hodges has high praise for the 
Network model. By building consortia of 
scientists from different places and from 
different research disciplines, PENCE 
strengthens the quality of protein engineer- 
ing research across Canada. With collabora- 
tion, there is greater potential for early dis- 
covery and development of inventions that 
will result in economic benefit to Canada. 

PENCE also provides an ideal training 
environment for graduate students and 
postdoctoral fellows who are able to inter- 
act regularly with scientists from biotech- 
nology and biopharmaceutical companies, 
gaining a working knowledge of the priori- 
ties and goals of commercial enterprises. 

Continued on page 5 


University pegs its research strengths 


Defines 15 areas of research excellence, seven areas of 


emerging research excellence 
By Michael Robb 


he University of Alberta has identified 

15 areas of established research excel- 
lence and seven areas of emerging research 
excellence. 

The 15 areas of established research 
excellence are: analytical chemistry; carbo- 
hydrate chemistry; cosmology; catalysis and 
catalytic reaction engineering; English lit- 
erature; environmental sciences and engi- 
neering; fish endocrinology; geotechnical 
and structural engineering; lipids and 
lipoproteins; neuroscience; pharmaceutical 
and medicinal chemistry; printmaking, per- 
formance and piano; protein structure and 
function; social and managerial aspects of 
sport and leisure; and, western and north- 
ern Canada. 

The seven areas of emerging research 
excellence are: artificial intelligence, robot- 
ics and control systems; cell and organ 
transplantation and immunology; fluid 
dynamics and transport phenomena; parti- 
cle physics; professional service firm man- 
agement; TRLabs; and, viral pathogenesis. 

“Taken together, the areas of estab- 
lished and emerging areas of research excel- 
lence should be a source of inspiration to all 
who carry out research in our institution, 
demonstrating that it can be done: leading 
research at the University of Alberta can be 
favourably judged against the highest inter- 
national standards,” said Vice-President 
(Research) Martha Piper, who made the 
announcement today. 


The process of identifying the areas of 
research excellence fulfils initiative seven in 
the University’s strategic plan, Degrees of 
Freedom. That plan stated: Given the diversity 
of scholarly activity at the University of Al- 
berta, the frequent lack of understanding of 
and appreciation for the University of Alber- 
ta’s strengths and accomplishments, and the 
need to instill a sense of pride in our staff 
and students as members of the University of 
Alberta community, the University should 
identify and publicize the areas of scholarly 
activity that are truly outstanding. Such 
identification will permit the University and 
the various communities it serves to cel- 
ebrate its many accomplishments as judged 
by the highest national and international 
standards. 

“We are confident that the areas of re- 
search that are included are those where the 
University of Alberta is viewed as a world 
leader,” Dr Piper said. “The preparation of 
such an exclusive list means that some nota- 
ble areas were omitted at this time, but we 
must emphasize that there are many other 
distinguished areas of research at the Univer- 
sity that are truly excellent by national and 
international standards. 

“The areas are indeed a cause for celebra- 
tion by the University—its staff, students and 
alumni—and by the people of this province.” 


(Please see page 6 for an explanation of how 
the areas were chosen, and for detailed descrip- 
tions of the areas of established and emerging 
research excellence.) 


cE keeping \ with the recent academic 
and support staff settlements, the Uni- 

versity of Alberta will be closed from the 
end of the work day, Friday, 23 Decem- 
ber, and reopened at the beginning of the 
work day, Tuesday, 3 January. — 

As in previous years, however, some 
units may be required to operate over the 
Christmas closure. Those departments _ 
will be expected to make appropriate — 
plans to provide essential services. 

‘Ifa unit is going to remain open, it 
“must contact Physical Plant at extension 
4210, or ‘through i its own building super- . 
-intendent. Arrangements must bein 
place by 1 December. Once thosear 
rangements are made, Campus Security _ 


. Services must be contacted at extension - - 


5050. Costs : may. have to be incurred, 
depending on the circumstances, for 
: eS facilities available. 
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Eight Canada Scholars receive special corporate awards 


U of A among top three universities in receiving prestigious awards 


~ By Michael Robb 


Fie Canada Scholars from the Univer 
sity of Alberta have been awarded spe- 
cial corporate awards for 1994-95. Only two 
other universities in the country received 
more this year. 

The awards, valued at $1,000 or $1,500, 
are sponsored by leading Canadian corpora- 
tions to promote excellence and research in 
specific fields of science, engineering and 
technology. The awards were launched in 
1991 to encourage more of the country’s 
brightest students to pursue studies in areas 
where their skills are most needed. 

The Universities of Toronto and Water- 
loo each received 10 awards, while the Uni- 
versity of Alberta received nine. One student 


in the Department of Electrical Engineering 
received two of those nine awards. Tinny 
Mei-Chi Ng received the SCIEX Award and 
the Reginald A Fessenden Award (a re- 
newal). 

Chemical Engineering student Ruma 
Chakravorty received the Governor Gener- 
al’s Canada Scholarship in Environmental 
Engineering. Edmond Chan, an honors stu- 
dent in cell biotechnology, and Biological 
Sciences student Marie Elliot each received 
a Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales’ 
Canada Scholarship in the Biological Sci- 
ences. 

Linda Lee, a student specializing in bio- 
chemistry, and Maya Shmulevitz, an honors 


Teaching innovations encouraged in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics 


o highlight teaching and learning, the 

Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics will hold Teaching Inno- 
vation Week from 14 to 18 November. Dur- 
ing this week, the Faculty’s teaching com- 
ponent (academic staff, sessionals and 
GTAs) will conduct classes in innovative 
ways. For some, this may mean getting the 
class more involved in discussion, for oth- 


ers it might include dramatic role playing. 
Students are being encouraged to partici- 
pate and to offer suggestions to their in- 
structors. The event will culminate with a 
social gathering on Friday afternoon to dis- 
cuss the week’s events, watch video clips of 
some of the innovations, and hear from the 
students about their impressions. 


We’re 60 percent there! 


By Judy Goldsand 


nited Way campus volunteers are busy 

with activities to raise much needed 
dollars and show we are a caring commu- 
nity. Beatrice Lee in Physical Plant is coor- 
dinating a book sale, Betty Kiffiak in Educa- 
tion is organizing a coffee day, and Collette 
Sych is planning raffles and other 
fundraisers in Materials Management. 

Why do they make time to do this? They 
know that a gift to the United Way really 
makes a difference in many people’s lives. 
But, although one in three people are 
helped by United Way-funded programs, 
only one person in 10 contributes. 

Volunteer Ann Kelly says she knows 
from experience that programs must meet 
rigorous criteria to be granted United Way 
funds. And after funding priorities are set 
in consultation with a broad cross section of 
citizens, funds are directed to areas of great- 
est need. For the next three years, priorities 
are programs that focus on poverty, fami- 
lies under stress, safety and freedom from 
violence, and living with dignity and inde- 
pendence. | 

Make your gift now through payroll 
deduction and be eligible for Early Bird 
Draws held every Friday. Winners at the 28 
October draw were: Helen Dietrich (Educa- 
tional Psychology), GE clock radio tel- 
ephone; John Eagle (History), golf tourna- 
ment pass and golf balls; Byron Kratochvil 
(Chemistry), Ellen Kvill (Comptroller’s Of- 
fice), John Martin (Chemistry) and DR 


14 October Early Bird Draw, from left; Martha 
Piper, VP (Research); John Barry, Campaign Co- 
chair; Ann McDougall, AAS:UA President; 
Doug Kelker, Mathematical Sciences; and Bill 
McBlain, Medicine. 


Schmitt (Physics), one drama pass each; 
Charlie Nunn (Economics), film processing 
package; Buncha Ooraikuk (Food Sciences), 
season’s pass to Convocation Hall; Sandi 
Screen (Rutherford Library), autographed 
hockey stick; Carl Schumacker (Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety), a 12-month park- 
ing pass; and Tova Yedlin (Slavic and East 
European Studies), two drama passes. 
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Student in Biochemistry, were each 
awarded a Merck Frosst Award. 

David Sykes, also an honors student in 
Biochemistry, student, was awarded the 
MDS Award. And John Ronald, a student in 
the general program majoring in Biological 
Sciences, was also awarded a Princess of 
Wales’ Canada Scholarship in the Biological 
Sciences. 

Minister of Industry John Manley said, 
“Tam pleased with the results of our part- 
nership to encourage academic excellence 
and the growth of a science culture.” 

Recipients must be in their penultimate 
or final year of an undergraduate degree. 


Michael Smith Award 
goes to WISEST 


By Folio staff 


he University’s Women in Scholarship, 

Science, Engineering and Technology 
program has won yet another award. 

WISEST has been awarded a Michael 
Smith Award for Science Promotion. Up to 
15 of the federal government's Industry 
Canada awards are given annually to recog- 
nize individuals and organizations involved 
in promoting science. 

“This is the latest in a series of honours 
for WISEST’s dedicated promotion of sci- 
ence, technology, engineering and math- 
ematics among Canadian youth both within 
and beyond the formal school system,” says 
Vice-President (Research) Martha Piper. 

The extensive outreach activities of 
Michael Smith, a University of British Co- 
lumbia professor who shared the 1993 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry, was the inspira- 
tion for the creation of the award. 


CURRENTS 


Retirement luncheon 
for Peggy Anne Field 

’ Peggy Anne Field is retiring from the 
Faculty of Nursing following 30 years with 
the University of Alberta. A luncheon will 
be held in her honour 15 December at noon 
in the Banquet Room of Lister Hall. Tickets 
are $12.50 and may be obtained from Donna 
Herman, Faculty of Nursing, 3-120 Clinical 
Sciences Building. Please make cheques 
payable to the “Social Committee”, Faculty 
of Nursing. Anyone who wishes may con- 
tribute to The Peggy and Ivor Field Scholar- 
ship for Maternity, Nursing, Midwifery, or 
Women’s Health. Donations are tax deduct- 


‘ible and should be sent to Donna Herman, 


made payable to the University of Alberta. 


Biological Sciences Chair Selection 
Committee invites input 

The Chair Selection Committee for the 
Department of Biological Sciences has been 
established. Suggestions and comments to 
this committee are to be made before 1 De- 
cember 1994 by writing to Dr RE Peter, 
Dean, Faculty of Science, CW-223 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


Academics reject validity of performance indicators when applied to universities 


Faculty Associations deal with challenge of accountability 


By Michael Robb 


he call for universities to be more ac- 

countable comes from many 
stakeholders, but that call is primarily be- 
ing driven by fiscal constraint, says an offi- 
cial with the Auditor General of Canada. 

And unless universities can work with 
governments to come up with mutually 
agreeable ways of developing performance 
indicators, universities run the risk of hav- 
ing them imposed upon them, Roger 
Simpson told delegates at the Western Re- 
gional Conference of Faculty Associations, 
held in Edmonton late last week. 

Simpson, a principal in charge of the 
Edmonton office of the Auditor General, 
said, “The challenge is to get hold of the 
agenda; help influence it.” 

Neil Henry, Assistant Deputy Minister 
for system funding and accountability in 
the Department of Advanced Education 
and Career Development, said the tighter 
the fiscal situation, the more governments 
need to be reassured about efficiency and 
quality—hence, the search for new ways of 
assessment. Whether or not universities 
believe performance indicators meet their 
needs, universities should not think that 
the government need to have more infor- 
mation in the public domain is going to go 
away, Henry said. 

“The objective is not to run colleges 
and universities by a series of fine threads 


attached to them.” 

But Kathy Conroy, president of the Col- 
lege-Institute Educators’ Association of Brit- 
ish Columbia, pointed out that a pilot project 
in four institutions in that province was a 
disaster. Faculty had very little input in the 
design of the accountability measures. “If it 
had led to better management practices, I 
would have been more supportive,” she 
said, but in cases where dramatic changes 
were necessary, none occurred. 

In his harsh criticism of the accountabil- 
ity movement, Bill Bruneau, past-president 
of the University of British Columbia Faculty 
Association, said performance indicators 
don’t make a lot of sense when applied to 
universities. “Governments don’t under- 
stand all that well what we do,” he said, 
suggesting that one of the best ways to com- 
bat the imposition of inappropriate perform- 
ance indicators, based on business values, 
was to be as open and transparent as possi- 
ble about what faculty do. Furthermore, he 
said, academics have to replace the language 
of accountability currently in vogue with 
their own language. 

Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council President Lynn Penrod agreed. “I’m 
convinced we have to talk about what we do 
as often and as clearly as possible.” She said 
she was worried that performance indicators 


will be used out of context, and lead to mis- 
taken conclusions. 

Talk about what you do and who you 
are, Fil Fraser, a broadcaster and past chair 
of the Alberta Human Rights Commission, 
urged listeners. 

Universities have to be accountable first 
to the public, said Don Savage, executive 
director of the Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. It’s odd, he said, that at the 
same time right-wing governments are talk- 
ing about getting the dead hand of govern- 
ment off the backs of people and institutions, 
they want to impose it on universities. And, 
he pointed out, these processes can be enor- 
mously time-consuming, expensive and bu- 
reaucratic. 

Henry said he didn’t disagree with a lot 
of the academics’ concerns about account- 
ability measures. Universities are complex 
organizations and there is, therefore, a need 
for complex accountability frameworks. But 
he reminded the largely academic audience 
that universities are publicly funded and 
they have an obligation to show how those 
public funds are being used. Like it or not, 
universities are regarded as agents of public 
social policy. 

Henry said he hoped performance indi- 
cators would never be tied to funding, but 
they will influence funding at the margins. 


Interdisciplinary group kickstarts plasma jet ignition system 
Engineering project backed by Chrysler Canada and NSERC 


By Michael Robb 


inus 36°. Now that’s cold! 
I wonder if the car will start? 

Chances are, if your gasoline engine is 
well tuned, you shouldn’t have a problem. 
Methanol powered, on the other hand ... 
Forget it. 

However, researchers led by Peter Smy 
(Electrical Engineering) and Doug Dale (Me- 
chanical Engineering) have developed a 
plasma jet ignition system they hope will 
alleviate cold-start problems associated with 
methanol fuels. Backed by a three-year Natu- 
ral Sciences and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil grant of just under $200,000 and a recent 
Chrysler Canada donation of a ‘93 Intrepid, 
the interdisciplinary group has already 
proven it’s possible to start an old Volvo 
with its plasma jet ignition system at -16c. At 
the time, it was a world record. 

“In a few months, we hope to demon- 
strate that it will work in a ‘flexible fuel’ 
vehicle,” says Dr Smy. The car runs on an 85 
percent methanol, 15 percent gasoline fuel 
mix, a proven technology. The research 
group is taking the next step by proving the 
viability of 100 percent methanol fuel, says 
research associate Jim Dawe. 

The plasma jet ignition system replaces 
regular spark plugs. “It’s one-hundred times 
more powerful,” explains Dr Smy. Gases 
super-heated to 10,000 degrees centigrade 
are shot out of a confined space at 20,000 
miles per hour. “It’s important to have high 
velocities and high temperatures in order to 
be able to light fuel mixtures that are diffi- 
cult to light normally,” Dr Smy says. 

“We've developed some very sophisti- 
cated electronics to do this efficiently and 
reliably.” And technology developed by 
Herb Seguin (Electrical Engineering) in his 
laser laboratory has given the group a real 


advantage over other researchers. “I don’t 
think there’s anyone in the world that can 
touch us now.” 

The researchers are hopeful the technol- 
ogy will sell itself and that add-on systems 
will be relatively easy for automakers to 
install. Ignition systems and electronic com- 
ponents could be manufactured in Canada, 
and markets for methanol could be ex- 
panded. The technology is particularly at- 
tractive in markets such as California, with 
its push toward less-polluting transporta- 
tion, Dr Smy points out. “A successful cold- 
starting system for methanol would be an 
attractive technology for export to other 
cold-weather countries in Europe and Scan- 


“| don’t think there’s anyone in the 
world that can touch us now.” 


Peter Smy 


+0. 


dinavia, where there is already considerable 
interest in methanol fuels,” he says. 

Methanol cars run very well and the 
pollutants are considerably lower than 
those from normal gasoline engines. In fact, 
there are huge environmental implications. 
Methanol can come from biomass. “When 
you do that, it closes the carbon cycle. You 
produce carbon dioxide when you burn it, 
but growing plants absorb the carbon diox- 
ide,” explains Dr Smy. “And oil is going to 
run out sometime; this gives the promise of 
sustainability. 

The group is ready to install the elec- 
tronics system in the car, which is already 
equipped with stainless steel and teflon fuel 
systems—to protect the engine against cor- 
rosion by the fuel. “Chrysler has solved the 
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of A Methanol 
y_ Starting Proje 


Peter Smy, Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
left, accepts the keys to the 93 Intrepid from 
John Madsen, city manager for Chrysler Canada. 


alcohol corrosion problems for us,” says Dr 
Smy. Once the plasma ignition system and 
electronics package are installed, the group 
plans to test the vehicle in winter weather. 

Chris Sellathamby, a member of the 
research team, believes the final challenge 
will be to integrate the electronics into the 
car’s existing computers. “This is a very 
important step, because it will make the 
system more efficient and more attractive to 
manufacturers.” 

A condition of the Chrysler donation is 
that the Intrepid not be driven on public 
roads. However, once the system is func- 
tioning well, the group plans to install it in 
a similar, roadworthy car and drive across 
the country to promote the use of methanol 
fuels. 

The Canadian Oxygenated Fuels Asso- 
ciation, Methanex and the University are 
also supporting the project. 
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Simpson said one of the tools used in 
the accountability movement, comprehen- 
sive audits, can actually enhance 
postsecondary institutions’ credibility. 
Comprehensive audits should be seen in a 
much more positive light by academics, he 
said. There is a myth that auditors attempt 
to second-guess academics, but, in fact, 
most audits are forward-looking and are 
not designed to nail people, Simpson said. 

CAUT President Joyce Lorimer said the 
debate has to shift away from accountabil- 
ity. “We are doing what is vital for this 
country, but we have two levels of govern- 
ment who are saying they are no longer 
willing to pay for it and that the taxpayers 
won't pay for it. I question that.” 


Technical Resource 
Group helping make 
it happen 


By Folio staff 


he name change—the Department of 

Technical Services is now Technical Re- 
source Group—won’t take campus by storm 
but the sharpened focus of the department 
should have a calming effect on people who 
need something “yesterday” or who don’t 
know where to turn for help with an unusual 
and/or demanding project. 

Technical Services, says Director Judi 
Ross, provided a wide range of services to 
clients; Technical Resource Group continues 
to provide those services and helps clients 
access other services on and off campus as 
needed. “It’s very much a collaborative proc- 
ess and I think it will be very beneficial to the 
campus asa whole.” 

Ross agrees with Bob Smyth’s (APO, Ex- 
tension) assessment that Technical Resource 
Group is “a major help desk.” “We can’t help 
everybody do everything, but we can point 
them in the right direction,” she says. 


Disability Awareness 
Week has 
participatory aspect 


ominant in Disability Awareness 

Week, 7 to 10 November, is “Disability 
Today Caravan ’94", an eight-station cara- 
van that gives staff and students the oppor- 
tunity to experience, through simulation, 
and understand more fully the challenges 
facing the disabled. 

“We are hoping to increase disability 
awareness by having high profile individu- 
als spend the day ‘experiencing a disabil- 
ity’,” say Marion Vosahlo (Office of Services 
for Students with Disabilities) and Jo-Anne 
Bishop (Office of Human Rights). 

The Caravan will be on campus 7 and 8 
November; its eight, interactive stations are: 
sensitivity training, prosthetics, communi- 
cations, computers, prevention, sport, daily 
living and lifestyle. 

Helping to round out the Week are a 
campus-wide awareness campaign with 
speakers and entertainment, including the 
Fringe play, “Crips Against the Law of 
Gravity." Look for further details on the 
Week at any campus information booth. 


Signing on to a new level of visitor service 


By Elsa Roehr 


Siz posted on every major thoroughfare 
in the city now point the way to the Uni- 
versity campus. A temporary campus map 
on 114 Street just north of University Av- 
enue provides on-campus directions. But 
these are only the first visible steps toward 
a sophisticated new visitor information 
service. 

The whole approach is based on cus- 
tomer input and that of the various 
stakeholders on campus: the Jubilee Audi- 
torium, Cross Cancer Institute, University 
of Alberta Hospitals and the Canadian Red 
Cross, to name a few. All had heard of visi- 
tors who didn’t know how to get to cam- 
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“We are trying to create a more 
welcoming environment, and that 
begins at the city’s perimeter.” 


Tim Brockelsby, Planning and 
Development 
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pus, or who got lost along the way. A study 
showed there were plenty of signs leading 
the way to West Edmonton Mall and other 
Edmonton landmarks, but there was no 
signage around the city’s perimeter to indi- 
cate where the campus might be located. 

The various stakeholders decided to do 
something about it. In 1991, the South Cam- 
pus Circulation Study recommended that 
114 Street and University Avenue be the 
central entry point to campus, and the city 
signs were posted accordingly. Sign posting 
was completed this summer. 

“We are trying to create a more welcom- 
ing environment, and that begins at the 
city’s perimeter,” says Tim Brockelsby, 
Planning Officer in Planning and Develop- 
ment, Physical Plant. He was responsible 
for implementing the regional signage. “We 


worked very closely with the city and its 
been coordinated with the communities. We 
advised them of what we'd like to do and 
they appreciated the effort.” 

The signage is just the beginning. In the 
planning stages is a full-service, 1,000 
square foot visitor information facility 
where visitors can pick up any information 
they need about the campus. Visitor infor- 
mation staff will direct visitors to their des- 


tinations and will even be able to pre-ar- 
range parking and pre-issue parking per- 
mits so visitors enter the campus grounds 
with confidence. 

“We are very enthusiastic about getting 
into this new facility,” says Greg Wiens, 
Superintendent of Grounds and Transporta- 
tion at Physical Plant. “It means visitors 
won't find themselves on Groat Road be- 
cause they made a wrong turn.” 


Now, all roads lead to . . .These signs show the way to campus from every major thoroughfare in 
the city. They do not carry the University of Alberta name because they include other campus 
organizations like the Cross Cancer Institute and Jubilee Auditorium. But that should not create 
confusion with Edmonton’s other university. Athabasca University, as a correspondence institute, 
does not have a campus. 


Electrical engineering student wins Women in Engineering 


and Science award 


Elizabeth Allegretto will work in NRC labs for three summers 


By Michael Robb 


lizabeth Allegretto likes to point out that 

her parents work at both ends of the 
education continuum. Her mother teaches 
at the pre-school level and her father 
teaches mathematics at this University. The 
18-year-old Electrical Engineering student 
has certainly benefited from both parents’ 
tutelage. 

This summer Allegretto will take an- 
other step along that continuum when she 
travels to Ottawa to work with a National 
Research Council chemist, Jennifer 
Bardwell, a thin films expert. Allegretto has 
been awarded an NRC Women in Engineer- 
ing and Science Program award to study at 
the NRC for three summers. 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity,” says 
Allegretto, who, supported by the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council, 
spent last summer working in the labora- 
tory of Electrical Engineering Professor 
Alexander Robinson. She will be one of 25 
students from across Canada to work in 
Ottawa as part-time employees of NRC. 

The NRC award is designed to encour- 
age Canadian women to pursue careers in 
mathematics, physics or engineering. Alle- 


gretto says the award is achieving that 
objective, but she is against scholarships 
awarded solely on the basis of gender. 
“I want to treated as an engineer first.” 

Allegretto is an exemplary student. 

A graduate of Old Scona High School, she 
enjoys physics and mathematics and is in- 
volved in an extraordinary number of extra- 
curricular activities. She cycles, backpacks 
and has her Grade 8 in Royal Conservatory 
piano and her yellow belt in Tae Kwon Do. 
Last year, she did volunteer work in inner 
city schools. 

She recognizes that she is ina 
nontraditional field for women, but says 
she has been treated with respect by fellow 
students. “It feels a little intimidating to 
walk into a room full of men, but once we 
get to know one another everything is fine. 
People outside [engineering] sometimes ask 
me [about sexism], but it really hasn’t been 
an issue.” 

Allegretto hopes the NRC experience 
will help her decide what she wants to do 
once she graduates. She is considering 
graduate studies, but isn’t ruling out work- 
ing for industry. 


Electrical Engineering student Elizabeth 
Allegretto 
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Piece of history 
restored 

in Faculté Saint-Jean 
residence 


By Michael Robb 


Fourth-year education student Julia Rheaume 
relaxes in the basement room at Faculté Saint- 
Jean, once occupied by Brother Anthony 
Kowalczyk, an important figure in the early 
education of Catholic boys. 


hortly after his arrival in the summer of 

1896, while sawing lumber at the Lac La 
Biche Oblate Mission, Brother Anthony 
Kowalczyk caught his hand in a power belt. 

The hand would have to come off, his 
confréres decided. He would have to be 
sent to Edmonton. So, the young Polish 
immigrant endured four agonizing days of 
bumpy roads between Lac La Biche and 
Edmonton. Meanwhile, gangrene set in. 
There were no anaesthetics. Undaunted, he 
climbed onto the table, held his crucifix and 
said a prayer. 

With only one hand, he worried that the 
Oblates would no longer need him. There 
was no shortage things to do, however, and 
after his convalescence, he was put to work. 
In October 1911, Brother Anthony was as- 
signed to St. John’s College. Fitted with a 
hook to replace his hand, he became the 
blacksmith, stoker, laundryman, gardener, 
caretaker of the poultry and animals and 
bell ringer. 

His long association with the college 
lasted for nearly four decades. He died 10 
July 1947. 

The Faculté and a group called Friends 
of the Residence of Faculté Saint-Jean re- 
cently invited prominent members of the 
francophone and Catholic communities to 
inaugurate the restoration of Brother 
Anthony’s humble room in the basement of 
the residence. According to Friends Presi- 
dent Julia Rheaume, Brother Anthony 
played a key role in the guidance of young 
Catholic boys who attended the school over 
the years. “He’s an important part of our ° 
history.” 

The room has been repainted, the floor 
has been refinished and furniture from that 
era has been installed. 

The restoration is part of a larger effort 
to convince the University to restore the 
building and maintain it as a student resi- 
dence. “It’s certainly an experience to live in 
this building,” says Rheaume. 


Applied mathematician exploring underlying patterns | 


in physical sciences 


Bryant Moodie awarded 1994-95 Killam Annual Professorship 


By Michael Robb 


nyone who has stood on the shores of 

Lesser Slave Lake on a stormy day can 
testify to the power, relentlessness and 
beauty of waves. Building, rolling, crashing, 
subsiding. It’s not surprising that the wave 
metaphor has been employed by novelists 
and poets for centuries. 

Applied mathematician Bryant Moodie 
is a witness to that most spectacular of 
natural phenomena: he can often be found 
on the shores of that northern lake. But 
while he has an appreciation for writers’ 
metaphorical language, he’s also spent the 
better part of his academic career trying to 
describe waves in a profoundly different 
way, using the mathematical language of 
equations. 

The recent recipient of one of this Uni- 
versity’s most prestigious prizes, a Killam 
Annual Professorship, says he attempts to 
discover patterns and underlying structures 
created by waves—in gases, liquids or sol- 
ids—in the natural world. It may sound 
esoteric, but it’s not. 

“I take equations and attempt to extract 
from them what it is they’re telling me 
about the physical system,” Dr Moodie ex- 
plains. “I choose these systems because I 
think other people are interested in them. 
They have some utility.” Engineers, for 
example, want to know where shock waves 
form over wings and the stability character- 
istics of wings—for obvious reasons. 

British medical researchers turned to 
Dr Moodie to study wave propagation and 
reflection properties of diseased sites in 
arteries. “They [medical researchers] did 
the experimental work, and I developed the 
mathematical models to describe the propa- 
gation of these pulse waves,” he says. 


FRIGHTFULLY ENGAGING 
WORK 


Students in the Faculty of Extension’s English 
Language Program spent several hours last 
week preparing their very own, uniquely 
designed and carved pumpkins. The students 
were instructed to use their creativity to 
produce the ugliest, scariest, funniest, sexiest 
and most artistic rendition of the classic 


Halloween pumpkin. Here, Ja Kyung Hong, 
right, and Mi Huh put the finishing touches 
on their award-winning pumpkin. 


Bryant Moodie, Professor of Mathematical Sciences 


“They were trying to find a noninvasive 
technique for the detection of diseases of 
the arteries and for determining the pro- 
gression of the disease.” That work on 
pulsatile flow through fluid-filled elastic 
tubes was of considerable interest and im- 
portance in biomechanics and its applica- 
tion to cardiovascular dynamics, says Uni- 
versity of Toronto Professor of Mathematics 
KB Ranger. 

Dr Moodie’s more recent work on shock 
solutions of hyperbolic partial differential 
equations gives a new perspective on some 
old and difficult problems, says John 
Chadam, McMaster University Professor of 
Mathematical Sciences. “He [Dr Moodie] is 
one of Canada’s leading applied mathema- 
ticians with a solid international reputation 
in all aspects of fluid mechanics and con- 
tinuum mechanics.” 


SSHRC grant 


Continued from page 1 


cal information. Because the computing 
project will be custom-designed for research 
scholars in a variety of disciplines, it will 
develop conclusions and computer prac- 
tices with potentially very wide scholarly 
applications. 

The project will be managed from the 
Research Institute for Women’s Writing at 
the University of Alberta. The research 
team will be led by Patricia Clements, Dean 
of Arts and Professor of English at the U of 
A. Her co-investigators are Tory Professor 
Isobel Grundy and David Miall, both from 
the English Department at the U of A, and 
Susan Brown, Professor of English at the 
University of Guelph. 

Other members of the team include 
Terry Butler, Faculty Service Officer in 
Computing, Faculty of Arts, U of A; Patricia 
Waugh, English Professor at the University 
of Durham in the United Kingdom; Profes- 
sor Ludmilla Jordanova, History, University 
of York, England; Elaine Brennan, former 
Director of the Brown University Women’s 
Writing Project; and Susan Hockey, Direc- 
tor of the Princeton/ Rutgers Centre for 
Electronic Texts in the Humanities, former 
Chair of the Text Encoding Initiative, and 
widely recognized as the leading authority 
on Humanities Computing. 

The Board for this project includes Pro- 
fessor Elaine Showalter, Princeton; Profes- 


That’s a big reason students want to 
study with him. “He is without question the 
best supervisor and teacher of graduate 
students in applied mathematics in our 
department,” says colleague James 
Muldowney, chair of the department's 
graduate committee. “He insists that stu- 
dents take a broad approach to the subject, 
and all must be expert in both abstract theo- 
retical works as well as numerical experi- 
mental and analysis.” 

Dr Moodie, the director of the Applied 
Mathematics Institute, was one of the 
founding members of the Canadian Ap- 
plied Mathematics Society and is a co- 
founder and editor-in-chief of the Canadian 
Applied Mathematics Quarterly. He is also 
chair of the Natural Sciences and Engineer- 
ing Research Council’s applied mathematics 
grant selection committee. 


sor Jane Marcus, City University in New 
York; Professor Paul Delany, Simon Fraser 
University; Professor Marilyn Butler, 
Oxford; and Professors Juliet McMaster, 
Shirley Neuman and Patricia Prestwich 
from the U of A. 

"It would probably be accurate 

to say that all of us are over the 

moon with delight.” 


Patricia Clements : 


“All of the members of this team are 
excited by the award of the grant,” says 

Dr Clements, principle investigator on the 
research team. “The project makes an excit- 
ing international network, based at the U of 
A, and all of us feel honoured and chal- 
lenged at this opportunity to contribute 
both to the study of women’s writing and to 
the exploration of the uses of computing in 
humanities research and teaching. It would 
probably be accurate to say that all of us are 
over the moon with delight.” 

The review committee was impressed 
with both the project, and the quality and 
competence of the research team. One as- 
sessor noted, “... it is now a project like the 
Patrologia Latina or the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary: it is so powerfully conceived that it 
must be carried out.” 
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PENCE 


Continued from page 1 


Another strength of the network is having 
industrial partners collaborate directly in the 
research to keep abreast of the progress and 
participate in defining the directions of on- 
going research. 

Protein engineering seeks to understand 
protein structure and functional relation- 
ships, and to produce improved proteins 
with specific functions and properties. Pro- 
teins are important because they are respon- 
sible for most of the essential functions of all 
living things. Protein engineering applies a 
set of recent advances in research techniques 
to a wide range of problems—from drug 
delivery to complex industrial processing. 

Principal investigators in PENCE at the 
University of Alberta work primarily in 
three disciplines; Robert Hodges, Cyril Kay, 
Bruce Malcolm and Brian Sykes in Biochem- 
istry; David Bundle and Ole Hindsgaul in 
Chemistry; and Randy Irvin and Randy Read 
in Medical Microbiology and Infectious Dis- 
eases. 

PENCE research focuses on three areas: 
(1) medical applications, in which research is 
directed towards developing therapies for 
cancers, arthritis, asthma, tissue repair, 
Alzheimer’s disease, and infectious diseases 
such as whooping cough and HIV; (2) en- 
zymes for use in the chemical and pulp and 
paper industries, for applications such as 
bleaching wood pulp in an environmentally 


-e 


Protein engineering seeks to 
understand protein structure and 
functional relationships, and to 
produce improved proteins with 
specific functions and properties. 


+e 


friendly manner, or de-inking paper for the 
recycling industry; and (3) technology de- 
velopment, which concentrates on improv- 
ing sophisticated computer and 
spectroscopy technology to study the struc- 
ture of molecules, and on developing deliv- 
ery mechanisms to target vaccines to par- 
ticular cells. PENCE researchers are usually 
involved in several of the projects. 

At the U of A, one of the major study 
areas is a vaccine project that is developing 
artificial vaccines to combat various dis- 
eases. Other U of A scientists work in a 
growth factor project to develop molecules 
which could be taken as a drug or a pill that 
would have a desired medical action. For 
example, a drug could block actions of dis- 
ease-producing organisms, or enhance ac- 
tions of particular cells (such as helping a 
wound heal faster). 

Another area of study is “de novo de- 
sign” (de novo means to design from first 
principles). While scientists can now imitate 
any protein that nature has produced, they 
are not yet able to create a protein de novo to 
fulfill a desired function. “To increase our 
knowledge, we have to be able to under- 
stand and manipulate complex three di- 
mensional structures,” says Dr Hodges, 
“and technologies of magnetic resonance 
imaging [NMR] and x-ray crystallography 
help us do that.” 

Canada ‘s scientific expertise in protein 
engineering clearly makes it a world leader 
in a field which is experiencing strong 
growth internationally. From 1988 to 1993, 
employment in Canadian bio-industries 
grew at an average annual rate of 14 per- 
cent, and nearly 10,000 knowledge-inten- 
sive jobs were created. In the first quarter of 
1994, there were 37 publicly traded biotech 
firms in Canada with a market capitaliza- 
tion of $2.5 billion. 


Fifteen areas 


of established 


excellence 


Analytical 
chemistry 


y In what many people consider 

the strongest chemistry depart- 
ment in Canada, analytical chem- 
ists are working on several fronts. Steacie 
Prize recipient Norm Dovichi is develop- 
ing a new generation of high sensitivity, 
high-speed techniques for the analysis of 
biological compounds to determine pri- 
mary structures of DNA, proteins and 
oligosaccharides. Gary Horlick is pioneer- 
ing new methods for elemental analysis 
using spectroscopic techniques. Jed 
Harrison is earning an international repu- 
tation for his innovative development of 
highly miniaturized chemical sensors. And 
colleague Paul Kebarle is recognized 
internationaly for his development of in- 
struments for mass spectrometry and for 
their use with instruments used for chemi- 
cal separations. 


Chemist Norm Dovichi 


7 o Carbohydrate 
\. chemistry 


For decades, carbohydrate 
chemist Ray Lemieux has put the 
U of A in the forefront of carbohy- 
drate chemistry research. Dr Lemieux’s 
work unravelled the structure of complex 
carboydrates on cell surfaces that affect 
antibody-antigen reactions. He has been 
awarded virtually all of the prestigious 
national awards available to chemists and 
many international awards. NSERC 
Steacie Fellowship holder Ole Hindsgaul 
specializes in the synthesis of complex 
carbohydrates to study the function of cell- 
surface sugars. His colleague, David Bun- 
dle, studies the recognition of carbohy- 
drates on mammalian cell surfaces by pro- 
tein receptors, a process that provides the 
triggering signal for biological events such 
as cellular adhesion and toxin or virus 
binding. 


Catalysis and catalytic 
reaction engineering 


The catalytic reaction engineer- 
ing group in Chemical Engineering 
is conducting applied and fundamental 
research, and has developed chemical proc- 
esses that have im- 
proved efficiency 
and reduced envi- 
ronmental impacts. 
The group of six 
researchers received 
over $1 million in 
external funding in 
1993-94. Chemistry 
Professor William 
Graham and others 
have also developed 
a number of new 
catalysts for specific 
reactions involving 
hydrocarbon com- 
pounds. 


Chemist William 
Graham 
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~ @ ~ Cosmology 
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The Department of Physics’ 

cosmology group is compared to 
some of the most elite groups in 
the world, namely CalTech and 
Cambridge University. The group focuses 
its research on unifed theories of fundamen- 
tal interactions, general relativity, quantum 
mechanics, the early universe and black 
holes. Werner Israel is regarded as one of 
the world’s leading authorities on black 
holes. Bruce Campbell studies unifying 

we theories of physics, 

and colleague Don 
Page is doing re- 
search on black 
holes and on the 
implications for 
them of a full 
quantum theory. A 
recent addition to 
the department, 
Killam Professor of 
Science Valerie 
Frolov, is a leader 
in quantum effects 
in nontrivial gravitational fields. He and his 
international colleagues are attempting to 
describe the passage of white dwarf stars 
near a supermassive black hole. 


Cosmologist 
Werner Israel 


English 
literature 


The University of Alberta ex- 
cels in the study of three areas of 
English literature: 18th and 19th 
century literature, the Renaissance and 
women’s writing. In the English Depart- 
ment—regarded by many as the best in 
Canada—18th and 19th century literature 
scholars include some of the most promi- 
nent in the field: Isobel Grundy, Gary 
Kelly, Juliet McMaster and Rowland 
McMaster. John Orrell’s discoveries about 
the location and architecture of Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theatre are the basis for its 
reconstruction. Linda Woodbridge’s pio- 
neering work, Women and the English Ren- 
aissance, has been reprinted many times. 
The Feminist Companion to Literature in Eng- 
lish, by Patricia Clements and Isobel 
Grundy, with Virginia Blain of Australia, 
is one of a number of important works on 
women’s literature produced by the de- 
partment’s scholars. 


How were the emerging and established areas of research excellence chosen? 


By Michael Robb 


ow were the emerging and estab- 

lished areas of research excellence cho- 
sen? Well, to be clear, says the Vice-Presi- 
dent (Research), excellence was the only 
criterion. 

“There was no attempt to ensure that all 
kinds of disciplines were represented,” 
Martha Piper says. “It is expecially gratify- 
ing to see that our areas of true excellence 
do, in fact, span the entire range of investiga- 
tion and creative work that is conducted at a 
large research-intensive university. 

“We are renowned for our work in the 
fine arts and the humanities, as well as for 
our excellence in the sciences and technol- 
ogy,” she says. “It is also notable that certain 
of the areas of excellence are in broad and 


central disciplines that are represented at 
virtually every large university, English 
and analytical chemistry, for example.” 

Following the release of the University’s 
strategic plan, Degrees of Freedom, late last 
year, the Vice-President (Research) asked 
Deans to identify those areas of research 
that they viewed as being comparable to 
their leading international counterparts. 
They were asked to provide data to support 
those claims. : 

In the strategic plan, its authors argued 
that there is a lack of understanding of and 
appreciation for the U of A’s strengths and 
accomplishments. Citing a need to instill a 
sense of pride in the institution, the plan’s 
authors directed the University to identify 


and publicize its areas of truly outstanding 
scholarly activity. 

Once the Deans had identified those 
strengths, a small working group of the Uni- 
versity Research Policy Committee prepared 
provisional lists of established and emerging 
excellence. The full University Research 
Policy Committee considered, debated and 
revised those lists. Deans’ Council then re- 
viewed the information. 

“Thus the areas of established and 
emerging excellence, with their supporting 
evidence and documentation, have been 
verified by vigourous and collegial consid- 
eration and debate by those who are best 
able to make such challenging assessments,” 
Dr Piper says. 
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The excellence in broad and central dis- 
ciplines is a result of outstanding achieve- 
ments and the establishment of a critical 
mass of excellent researchers, usually over a 
considerable period of time, she explains. 
“On the other hand, some of the areas are 
more narrowly focused, often because of 
remarkable achievements and leadership by 
one or two individuals. Our strength in 
specific areas, such as printmaking or fish 
endocrinology, is not only unusual, but 
leads the world. 

“Finally, as the most northerly research- 
intensive university in North America, it is 
not surprising that the U of A should have 
special strengths in multidisciplinary re- 
search that are a natural consequence of our 
unique geographical location.” 


ae 


Environmental Scientist David Schindler 


Environmental sciences 
and engineering 


Outstanding researchers in sev- 
eral Faculties have put the U of A 
in the forefront of environmental sciences 
and engineering. Killam Professor of Ecol- 
ogy David Schindler is a leading interna- 
tional authority on limnology, pollution by 
chemicals, acid rain, global warming and 
ecological effects of the introduction of 
new species. Ellie Prepas is regarded as an 
outstanding limnologist and expert on the 
effects of forest management practices. 
And Steve Hrudey, the first holder of the 
Canadian Eco-Research Chair, is an 
authority on waste management. Civil 
Engineering Professor Dan Smith and his 
colleagues are leading researchers in water 
purification and distribution systems. 
Microbiologists Don Westlake and Phil 
Fedorak have pioneered the development 
of bacterial remedies for oil spills. 


= Pa d Fish 
, endocrinology 


\ 


Fish endocrinology, the study of 
the controlling effects of hor- 

mones on physiological functions 
and growth, is an internationally respected 
discipline at the U of A. Dean of Science 
Dick Peter is recognized as the primary 
force in the field 
of fish 
neuroendocrin- 
ology and one 
of the leading 
international 
figures in com- 
parative 
endocrinology. 
Norman 
Stacey’s work 
has shown that 
spawning fe- 
male goldfish release steroid hormones into 
the water that attract male fish, providing 
the best understood model of sex 
pheromone function in any vertebrate. Col- 
league John Chang has essentially founded 
the study of signal transduction systems in 
fish pituitary function, and with Dr Peter 
has made key contributions to improving 
fish farming practices. 
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Dean of Science Dick Peter 
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~ Geotechnical and 
structural engineering 


The Department of Civil Engi- 
neering has established and sus- 
tained a strong reputation in both 
geotechnical and structural engineering. 
The completion of many civil engineering 
projects around the world has been due to 
the efforts of the members of both research 
groups. Almost all the tall buildings and 
bridges in Canada (the Northumberland 
Bridge, for example) are influenced by the 
work of U of A structural engineers. A 
number of Arctic projects, including the 
TransAlaskan pipeline and Norman Wells 
oil pipeline, oil sands developments, tail- 
ings dams in Canada, China and the US, 
and major tunnels in Canada, Brazil and 
other countries have been influenced by the 
geotechnical engineers at the U of A. The 
researchers have been influential in the 
development of standards and codes of 
practice. 


The U of A’s reputation in the 
fine arts is known across the conti- 
nent. Lyndal.Osborne, Walter Jule 
and Elizabeth Ingram have helped to so- 
lidify and maintain the reputation of the 
printmaking unit of the Department of Art 
and Design as one of the finest in the 
country. Similarly, in the Department of 
Music, the major Canadian composer, 
Malcolm Forsyth, along with three inter- 
nationally recognized performers in piano, 


. Lipids and lipoproteins 


Along with a Nobel Prize-win- 
ning group in Texas, the U of 
A’s lipid and lipoprotein research 
group is one of two leading centres in 
the world for the study of the biochemical 
and physiological processes that control the 
production of lipids and lipoproteins. 
Lipids include fatty substances such as . 
phospholipids, cholesterol and lipoproteins, 


“~ 


Neuroscience 


y In the Faculty of Medicine, 
Richard Stein leads a rehabilitation 
neuroscience group working to un- 
derstand the neural control of basic move- 
ments, such as walking, so these move- 
ments can be restored in patients who have 
lost them. Their work is being carried out 
with support from the National Centre of 
Excellence on Neural Regeneration, in part- 
nership with technology companies and 
rehabilitation practitioners in the local area. 
The University has also recently established 
an interdisciplinary PhD program in 
neuroscience. Over in the Faculty of Sci- 
ence, Douglas Wahlsten studies the basic 
processes involved in the development and 
expression of behaviour during the growth 
of the central nervous system. He has been 
described as the leading behaviour geneti- 
cist in North America. And scientists work- 
ing at the Bamfield Marine Station use jelly- 
fish to study the chemical and electrical 
communication between nerve cells. 


Printmaker Lyndal Osborne 


Printmaking, performance and piano 


are attracting talented students from across 
the country. And the U of A’s Drama De- 
partment has had a profound impact on 
this country’s theatres. According to 
former Stratford Festival director John 
Neville, “Across this vast country, few 
aspects of theatrical life have gone un- 
touched by the Drama Department of the 
University of Alberta.” The department 
has had a major impact on the local theatre 
scene, as well. 


and play a central role in the development 
of cardiovascular disease. Ten faculty mem- 
bers reside in several departments; the 
group attracts over $1.7 million annually in 
operating grant funding. The group has 
enabled the U of A to become an interna- 
tional centre for graduate and postgraduate 
training, and senior scientists from around 
the world spend their sabbaticals here. 


Chemist John Vederas 


Pharmaceutical and 
medicinal chemistry —_- 


Y’ The pharmaceutical sciences 
division in the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences is developing 
new drugs and diagnostics and providing a 
more complete understanding of the way in 
which established drugs are handled by the 
body. Work is being conducted on the de- 
sign, synthesis and radiolabelling of antivi- 
ral and antitumour drugs, the development 
of compounds that affect calcium channels, 
development of radiopharmaceuticals for 
imaging of tissue hypoxia, drug metabolism 
and pharmacokinetics and liposome devel- 
opment. Organic chemists in the Depart-" 
ment of Chemistry augment that work. John 
Vederas, for example, is recognized around 
the world for his synthetic achievements, 
including the development of inhibitors of 
bacterial cell growth as potential antibiotics. 
University Professor of Chemistry Bill Ayer 
has isolated and characterized many com- 
pounds of medicinal interest from plants 
and fungi. 


> es Social and managerial 
4% aspects of sport and leisure 


” Tim Burton, Ann Hall, Trevor 
Slack, Garry Smith and David 
Whitson co-authored the text Sport in Cana- 
dian Society, widely used across the country. 
Dr Burton was 
| instrumental in the 
foundation of the 
leading interna- 
tional journal, 
Leisure Studies. Dr 
Slack’s work on 
the structure and 
processes of sport 
and leisure organi- 
zations is at the 
leading edge of 
theory develop- 
ment and policy in 
countries around the world. And two of Dr 
Whitson’s books are now standard refer- 
ences on Canadian sport policy and sport in 
Canadian popular culture. All these re- 
searchers have developed strong interdisci- 
plinary research linkages. 


Physical Education 
Professor Garry Smith 
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Protein structure and 
function 


For 40 years, the study of pro- 
teins has been a particularly strong 
endeavour within the U of A’s Department 
of Biochemistry. Its roots lie in the early 
appointments of Larry Smillie and Cyril 
Kay, who were leaders in Canada. In 1974, 
they founded the Medical Research Council 
Group in Protein Structure and Function. 
The group includes world-renowned bio- 
chemists such as Michael James, who pio- 
neered the field of protein crystallography 
in Canada, Brian Sykes, who pioneered the 
application of nuclear magnetic resonance 
techniques to protein structure determina- 
tion, and Bob Hodges, who was among the 
first in Canada with expertise in synthetic 
peptide techniques. The U of A’s protein 
research excellence has been described as a 
“national resource”, and is a primary rea- 
son for the establishment of the Protein 
Engineering National Centre of Excellence 
(PENCE) at the U of A. 


Political Scientist Allan Tupper 


, Western and northern Canada 


¥/ The University of Alberta has 
long been considered a centre of 
research excellence for its study of 
the social and scientific dimensions of west- 
ern and northern Canada. U of A econo- 
mists have conducted extensive work on 
western Canadian economic development, 
and that work has been augmented by work 
done by researchers affiliated with the Fac- 
ulty of Business’ Western Centre for Eco- 
nomic Development. The Political Science 
Department has particular strengths in the 
area of Alberta’s political development, and 
a number of historians in the History De- 
partment have focused their attention on 
the historical evolution of western Canada. 
Similarly, the Anthropology Department 
conducts extensive research on aboriginal 
people who live in the north and in western 
Canada. Social scientists have been able to 
draw upon the huge resources located in 
the Canadian Circumpolar Libary, a unique 
facility that attracts northern scholars from 
around the world. And law professors have 
been able to rely on the John A Weir Memo- 
rial Library, the second largest law library 
in Canada, to conduct research on a variety 
of legal issues related to western and north- 


Seven areas" 
of rit le 
excellence _ 


Artificial intelligence, 
robotics and control 
systems 


Investigators in Computing Science 
are exploring the possibility of incorpo- 
rating the ability to learn and reason in 
artificial intelligence systems. Their 


ing the control systems/robotics groups 
in Chemical and Electrical Engineering. 
Investigators in Chemistry and Math- 
ematical Sciences are developing novel 


Biochemist Michael James 


and sophisticated sensors that will en- 


hance new control systems. 


Cell and organ 
transplantation and 
immunology 


Several departments within the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine are exploring cellular 
immunology. The Faculty has been 
known for some time for its work on 
cytokines, proteins that control the pro- 
liferation of specific cell types. Other 
researchers are studying how viruses 
combat the body’s immune response, 
and the use of immunosuppressive  __ 
drugs used to block rejection of trans- 
planted organs and other grafts. 


Fluid dynamics and 
transport phenomena 


The Department of Mathematical — 
Sciences’ fluid dynamics research group 
is studying nonlinear waves in continua 
and the analysis of shock formation and 
stability. In the Faculty of Engineering, 
researchers are emerging as leaders in 
the application of theory of transport 
phenomena to problems of importance 
to industry. Engineers have applied that 
knowledge to practical problems in the 
oil industry. 


ern Canada. But the U of A also has an 
enormous number of researchers who are in 
Geology, Botany, Zoology and Agriculture, 
among others, who are studying subjects 
related to the western and northern regions. 
Botanist Dale Vitt, for example, is studying 
northern wetlands. And Zoology Professor 
Larry Wang is conducting research on bio- 
logical adaptations to cold climate. 


RESEARCH MAKES SENSE 


at the University of Alberta 


We're proud of the exciting and innovative research being done at the U of A and 
we want to share it. We have a new publication which profiles some of our most 
interesting research projects and the people behind them. 


Making Sense will give you a sample of the breadth and scope of our research. 


For your free copy of the new publication Making Sense, or for other information 
about research at the University of Alberta, please contact: 


Office of the Vice-President (Research) 
3-12 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Canada T6G 2J9 
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work is complemented by expertise in 
other Faculties and departments, includ- 


: Particle ee 


Particle physicists are now ee on 
several internationally recognized projects 
with colleagues atsome ofthe mostre- 
nowned particle physics facilities in the 
world, including the European Centre for 
Particle Physics in Switzerland. The group 
is advised by Richard Taylor,aUofA 
alumnus and Nobel Laureate in Physics. 
NSERC funding of over $400,000 pang 
’94) is peed to grow. 


Professional service firm 
management 


The Faculty of Business Conic ior 
Professional Service Firm Management is | 
one of only two in the world. The other is 
located at Duke University. The Centre’s 


. researchers study organizational design, 


change processes, human resource man- 
agement and strategic planning in order to 
understand how professional service firms 
function. 


TRLabs 


TRLabs (Telecommunications Research 
Laboratories) carries out pre-competitive 


‘research in four western Canadian sites on 


networks and networking, wireless com- 
munications and photonics. The consor- 
tium of governments, universities and 
communications companies trains gradu- 
ate students and faculty members who 
conduct research particularly aevant to 
industry. 


Viral pathogenesis 


The viral pathogenesis group in the 
Faculty of Medicine studies the ways in 
which viruses cause disease, focusing on 
chronic or persistent viral infections such 
as the herpes virus, hepatitis C virus, 
hepatitis B virus and the human 
immunodeficiency virus. The group re- 
ceives substantial funding and its work is 
recognized internationally. The group is_ 
expanding basic knowledge and hopes to 
commercialize promising new therapies. 


University of Alberta 


b AR EL S 


@ Among the 51 Canadians recently in- 
vested with the Order of Canada was C 
Fred Bentley, Professor Emeritus of Soil 
Science. 

@ Topping the graduate paper competition 
at the 1994 meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists in Atlanta was Mary Pick. 
Her Phi Tau Sigma/Proctor&Gamble Co 
award consisted of $500 cash, a $500 travel 
grant and a plaque. Pick, who is studying 
for an MSc degree under Food Science and 
Nutrition Professors Z Hawrysh and M 
Gee, wrote and presented a paper titled 
“Oat bran concentrate bread products: Long 
term effects on diabetic control.” She also 
received a Certificate of Merit in the nutri- 
tion division competition. 

i Ed Jackson (Geography) has been elected 
President-elect of the Academy of Leisure 
Sciences. 

@ Chemistry Professors William Ayer, 
William AG Graham, Sigeru Huzinaga and 
Josef Takats received awards at the 77th 
Canadian Society for Chemistry conference 
held during the summer in Winnipeg. Dr 
Ayer won the E.W.R. Steacie Award in 
Chemistry, in conjunction with his research 
of the chemistry of natural products, for 
example, the metabolites of fungi which 
cause plant diseases. Dr Graham was 
awarded the Chemical Institute of Canada 
Medal, which commemorates an outstand- 
ing contribution in chemistry or chemical 
engineering in Canada. His group carried 
out the first systematic studies of covalent 
bonding between transition metals and 
main group elements. Dr Huzinaga, whose 
main research interests have been in the 
calculation of the electronic structure of 
molecules, received the John C Polanyi Lec- 
ture Award. Dr Takats accepted the Union 
Carbide Award for “an outstanding contri- 
bution to education at any level in chemis- 
try or chemical engineering.” 

Marion Allen, RN, is the recipient of the 
1993-94 Nursing Graduate Students’ Asso- 
ciation’s Academic Excellence in Teaching 
Award. 

@ Karen Morton (MSc, Forest Economics) 
has been awarded the 1994 Outstanding 
Master’s Thesis Award by both the Cana- 
dian Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management Society and the American 
Agricultural Economics Association. Her 
thesis, titled “An Economic Analysis of En- 
vironmental Quality Changes on Recrea- 
tional Hunting in Northwestern Saskatch- 
ewan,” employed new economic methods 
to analyze the impacts of changes in envi- 
ronmental attributes, arising from forest 
harvesting, on recreational hunting de- 
mand. Morton’s thesis research, supervised 
by Wiktor Adamowicz (Rural Economy), 
was supported by the Canada-Saskatch- 
ewan Partnership Agreement in Forestry. 
@ LC Green (University Professor Emeritus) 
lectured at the International Law Summer 
School of the University of Helsinki and 
was awarded the Reccor’s Medal. He has 
also been appointed Visiting Professor at 
the College of Law, University of Denver, 
for the period January to May 1995. 

@ The Cystic Fibrosis Foundation recently 
honoured Andrew French (Physiology) for 
his efforts as a volunteer member of the 
Medical/Scientific Advisory Committee 
from 1991 to 1994. 


Academic staff promotions effective 1 july 1994) 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND HOME ECONOMICS 


New Rank 
Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


Name Department 
PH Crown 
SR Jeffrey 
MK Luckert 


Rural Economy 
.... Rural Economy 

Rural Economy 

Renew Resources 


Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


Human Ecology 
Human Ecology 
Human Ecology 


Department New Rank 


CompStLitFlmRel 
Economics 


Professor 
Professor 
Germanic Lang Professor 
HistoryClassics Professor 
TM Nearey Professor 
MT Roeder 
E Ben Zvi 
N Rahimieh 
RJ Kilde 

CE Smith 
CD Young 
D Chisholm 
S Hamilton 
DF Read 

RJ Martin 
DM Cairns Ollikkala 


Professor 
CompStLitFlmRel....... Assoc Professor 
CompStLitFlmRel....... Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


... Assoc Professor 


English Assoc Professor 
English 
English 


HistoryClassics 


Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Music Assoc Professor 

Assoc Professor 
.... Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


FSO 3 


LJ Trimble 
E Siemens 
T Butler 


New Rank 


Professor 
Professor 


Department 

... Mktg&Econ An 
Mktg&Econ An 
Actg&MegmtinfSys 
Mktg&Econ An 


Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


DENTISTRY 
Name Department 


JFL Pimlott 


New Rank 


Professor 


EDUCATION 

Name Department 

MI Assheton-Smith Educ Policy St 
PW Wright Ed Psych & Tech 
DJ Clandinin Elementary Educ 


New Rank 


Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Elementary Educ Professor 
Elementary Educ Professor 

Professor 

Assoc Professor 


Assoc Professor 


Secondary Educ 
Educ Policy St 
Elementary Educ 
Elementary Educ Assoc Professor 
Elementary Educ 


Secondary Educ 


Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


ENGINEERING 
New Rank 


Professor 
Professor 


Department 


Chemical Eng 
Mechanical Eng 


New Rank 


Professor 


Department 


Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
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LIBRARY 
Name Department 


MT Dorgan 
LG Slater 


New Rank 


Library Librarian 3 


Library Librarian 2 


MEDICINE 
Name Department 


M Michalak 
LM Laing 

FX Witkowski 
GD Lopaschuk 
GL Warnock 


New Rank 


Biochemistry Professor 
Public Hlth Sc 


Medicine 


Professor 
Professor 
Pediatrics Professor 


Professor 


Surgery 
Anatomy 
Family Medicine 


Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Medicine Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


Assoc Professor 


Assoc Professor 


NURSING 


Name Department New Rank 


V Bergum Professor 
JM Hibberd 
O Yonge 


JE Drummond 


Nursing 
Nursing Professor 
Nursing Professor 


Nursing Assoc Professor 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Name Department New Rank 


SJ Cousins Professor 


REHABILITATION MEDICINE 
Name Department 
AH Rochet Spch Path/ Audio 


J Magill-Evans Occup Therapy 
P Schneider Spch Path/ Audio 


New Rank 


Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


SCHOOL OF NATIVE STUDIES 


Name Department New Rank 


E Hunter Assoc Professor 


SCIENCE 


Name Department New Rank 


Biological Sc Professor 


Biological Sc Professor 
Biological Sc 
Chemistry 
Computing Sc 
Computing Sc 
Computing Sc 
Geography 
Geology «cesses 
Mathematical S 


PNYSICS:, ccsssansncasiti sss Professox 


Professor 
Professor 


Professor 

Professor 

J Schaeffer Professor 

JD Wilson 

TF Moslow 

JD Lewis 

BA Campbell 

W Rozmus 

ML Spetch 

DR Treit 

AG Good 

HE McDermid 

MA Klobukowski Chemistry 

Li itsiciitvancinniinds Chemistry 

ES Elmallah Computing Sc 
Computing Sc 
Computing Sc 


Professor 
... Professor 


Professor 
Physics Professor 
Psychology 
Psychology 
Biological Sc 
Biological Sc 


Professor 
Professor 
Assoc Professor 
Assoc Professor 


Physics 
Chemistry 


AGRICULTURAL, FOOD AND NUTRI- 
TIONAL SCIENCE 

4 November, 2 pm 

Peter Watts, Feedlot Services, Australia, 
“Environmental Factors in the Design of 
Cattle Feedlots.” 113 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

4 November, 4 pm 

William Bachovchin, professor of bio- 
chemistry, Tufts University, Boston, “Use- 
fulness of the 15N NMR Signals From 
Histidine for Studying Structures and 
Mechanisms Within the Active Sites of 
Serine Proteinases.” 4-70 Medical Sciences 
Building. 

8 November, 3:30 pm 

Stephen W Peterson, Microbial Proper- 
ties Research, National Center for Agricul- 
tural Utilization Research, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, US Department of Agricul- 
ture, “Phylogenetic Analysis of the Human 
Pathogenic Fungus Aspergillus Fumigatus 
and Closely Related Species.” Classroom F, 
234.02 Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 

9 November, 4 pm 

Stephen W Peterson, “Species Concepts, 
Molecular Systematics, and the Rapid Iden- 
tification of Hyphomycetes by Molecular 
Methods.” 6-29 Medical Sciences Building. 


ART AND DESIGN 

17 November, 5 pm 

Ryoji Ikeda, visiting professor, 
Musashino Art University, Japan, “Ryoji 
Ikeda: Works 1979-1994.” L-1 Humanities 
Centre. 

17 November, 7:30 pm 

Exhibition Opening Reception, “Ryoji 
Ikeda: Works 1979-1994.” Fine Arts Build- 
ing Gallery. 


<0+ 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

18 November, 3:30 pm 

Jerry Buzzell, “The Rodent Hiderian 
Gland: An Exocrine Enigma.” M-149 Bio- 
logical Sciences Centre. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES AND MEDICAL 
MICROBIOLOGY AND INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

4 November, 3:45 pm 

James Childs, Center for Disease Con- 
trol, Atlanta, “Epidemiology of Hantavirus 
in the United States.” Sponsor: Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research. 
3-27 Earth Sciences Building. 


nen eee ener 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN 
STUDIES 

4 November, 7:30 pm 

Michael Muc, Augustana University 
College, Camrose, “Home Remedies of the 
Early Ukrainian Settlers.” Heritage Lounge, 
Athabasca Hall. 

7 November, 7:30 pm 

Serhii Holovaty, president, Ukrainian 
Legal Foundation, and member, Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Foreign Affairs, “Re- 
forming Ukrainian Society: Law and Poli- 
tics.” L-1 Humanities Centre. 


CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

8 November, 3:30 pm 

Ivo Gueorguiev, European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, London, 
“Current Business Opportunities in Eastern 
Europe” and “How to Work with the Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment.” RSVP: 492-2235. Stollery Centre, 5th 
Floor, Business Building. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
@ 10 November, 3:30 pm 

Jim Zurcher, “Application of Artificial 
Intelligence to Improve Pulp Mill Opera- 
tions.” 342 Chemical-Mineral Engineering 
Building. 


GEOGRAPHY 
G* November, 3 pm 

Guy Swinnerton, “Recent Developments 
in National Park Management in Britain.” 
3-36 Tory Building. 

18 November, 3 pm 

John England, “Glacier Dynamics and 
Regional Uplift on Ellesmere Island: New 
Evidence.” 3-36 Tory Building. 


+0- 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

10 November, 1 pm 

Kay McFadyen, “Recycled Clothing: 
Researching Business Practices.” 131 Home 
Economics Building. 

15 November, 12:30 pm 

Berna Skrypnek and Aine Humble, 
“Love and Attachment in Adult Intimate 
Relationships.” 357 Assiniboia Hall. 

17 November, 1 pm 

Mary Okkerse, “West African Textile 
Production: Gender and Spirituality.” 
131 Home Economics Building 


+ 


LINGUISTICS 

7 November, 3 pm 

Ron Smyth, Department of Linguistics, 
University of Toronto, “Grammatical Fac- 
tors in Pronoun Assignment: Some Limita- 
tions of Focus-Based Models.” 4-70 
Assiniboia Hall. 

14 November, 3 pm 

Leslie Saxon, Department of Linguistics, 
University of Victoria, “Subject Agreement 
in Athapaskan.” 4-70 Assiniboia Hall. 


er re 


LIMNOLOGY AND FISHERIES 
DISCUSSION GROUP 
@ 10 November, 12:35 pm 

Terry McGadden, head, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Alberta Environmental Protec- 
tion, “Looking Toward the Year 2000 in 
Fish Culture in Alberta.” G-116 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

17 November, 12:35 pm 

Doug Craig, “Form, Flow, and Function: 
Implications for Aquatic Respiration.” 
G-116 Biological Sciences Centre. 


ae — Ss 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

8 November, noon 

Vera Boros, “Leukotrienes in Hyperoxic 
Lung Damage: Causative Connection or Co- 
incidence?” Classroom F, 2J4.02 Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 

17 November, noon 

PD Gupta, deputy director, Centre for 
Cellular and Molecular Biology, 
Hyderabad, and visiting fellow, Max Planck 
Institute for Experimental Endocrinology, 
Hannover, Germany, “Control of Apoptosis 
by Steroid Hormones.” 652 Heritage Medi- 
cal Research Centre. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

7 November, 4 pm 

Tadeusz Malinski, professor, Oakland 
University, Rochester, Michigan, “The Meas- 
urement of Nitric Oxide in Single Cell and 
Tissues.” 207 Heritage Medical Research 
Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY 

10 November, 3:30 pm 

Peter Loptson, Department of Philoso- 
phy, University of Saskatchewan, “Anne 
Conway’s Philosophy of Substance and 
Essence.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICS 

4 November, 2 pm 

Gordon Rostoker, “Anik Panic: The 
History of a Shocking Experience at 
Geostationary Orbit.” V-129 Vwing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

4 November, 3:30 pm 

Chris Cheeseman, “Glucagon-related 
Peptides and Intestinal Hexose Absorption.” 
652 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


POPULATION RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
SOCIOLOGY, SOCIETY OF EDMONTON 
DEMOGRAPHERS, AND THE EDMONTON 
CHAPTER OF THE CANADIAN POPULA- 
TION SOCIETY 

14 November, 11 am 

KG Basavarajappa, Statistics Canada, 
“Impact of Declines in Cause-Specific Mor- 
tality on Life Expectancy.” TB-W2 Tory 
Breezeway. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

14, 15 and 16 November, 7:30 pm 

Max Coltheart, professor and head of the 
Department of Psychology, Maquarie Uni- 
versity, Sydney, Australia, will deliver the 
20th Annual MacEachran Memorial Lecture 
Series under the theme “Our Mental Lexi- 
con: Empirical Evidence of the Modularity 
of Mind.” CW-419 Biological Sciences Cen- 
tre. 


+o. pa 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
@ 10 November, 12:30 pm 

Norman Sawatsky, “Measurement and 
Importance of Diffusion to Fate and Trans- 
port of Contaminants in Soils.” 2-36 Earth 
Sciences Building. 
@ 17 November, 12:30 pm 

Desireé Jans-Hammermeister, “Carbon 
and Nitrogen Transformations in Soil: Using 
Simulation Models to Test Contrasting 
Hypotheses.” 8-21 General Services Build- 
ing. 


RESEARCH SEMINARS IN EARLY WOMEN 
15 November, noon 
Bonnie Effros, “Dressing the Dead: 
Gertrude of Nivelles and the Evolution of 
Female Mortuary Expression in Early Medi- 
eval Europe.” Senate Chamber, Arts Build- 
ing. 


RURAL ECONOMY 
@ 7 November, 3:15 pm 

Jan B Gelfand, program officer, Canada 
World Youth, Edmonton, “Participatory Ru- 
ral Research: A Case from Colombia, South 
America.” 519 General Services Building. 
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9 November, 3:15 pm 

Brian T Oleson, executive director, Plan- 
ning and Communications Directorate, Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, “A Vision 
for Cooperative Education and Research.” 
Cosponsor: Advisory Council of the Coop- 
erative Chair in Agricultural Marketing and 
Business. Stollery Centre, Business Building. 

14 November, 3:15 pm 

Glen A Mumey and Robert Burden, 
SERECON Consulting Group, “NISA(S) 
Efficiency and a Way to Improve It.” 
519 General Services Building. 

17 November, 3:30 pm 

Eloise Murray, “Support for Graduate 
Student Research and Experience in 
Agroforestry in Southern Nations.” 
519 General Services Building. 


00 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 
16 November, 3 pm 
Dmitrii Kozikis, Minsk Linguistic Uni- 
versity, “Belarus After the First Presidential 
Elections.” 436 Arts Building. 


SOCIOLOGY 

9 November, noon 

Alexander J Matejko, “Contemporary 
Poland.” 5-15 Tory Building. 


SOCIOLOGY AND RURAL ECONOMY 

18 November, noon 

Violeta Lopez-Gonzaga, Institute for So- 
cial Research and Development, University 
of St La Salle-Bacolod, Phillipines, “People- 
Initiated Environmental Education, Rehabili- 
tation and Conservation Program: A Case 
Study of Cauayan, Negros Island, 
Phillipines.” 5-15 Tory Building. 


see. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

7 November, 4 pm 

Bill Meloff and Robert Silverman, 
“Results of Handouts in Social Sciences— 
The Big Payoff: Departmental Book Publish- 
ing.” 281 CAB. 

9 November, 3 pm 

Brian Nielsen, “Evaluating Student 
Performance: Marking, Grading, Use of the 
Guidelines.” TB-W2 Tory Breezeway. 

15 November, 3:30 pm 

Tony Fisher, “Classroom Ethnography.” 
281 CAB. 

16 November, 4 pm 

Sue Gregory Bermingham, “Relaxation 
Techniques for the Busy Professional.” 281 
CAB. 


ee 


WESTERN CANADIAN CENTRE OF SPE- 
CIALIZATION IN DEAFNESS/EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

4 November, 7 pm 

I King Jordan, president, Gallaudet Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., “Visions for the 
Future in Deafness: A Personal Perspective.” 
2-115 Education North. 


0 mi 


ZOOLOGY 

8 November, 12:30 pm 

Fred Van Goor, “Interactions Between 
Protein Kinase C and Voltage Sensitive Cal- 
cium Channels in Identified Goldfish Pitui- 
tary Cells.” G-114 Biological Sciences Centre. 

15 November, 12:30 pm 

PD Gupta, Max Planck Institute for 
Experimental Endocrinology, Hannover, 
‘Germany, “Possible Roles of Transglut- 
aminase in Apoptosis.” G-114 Biological - 
Sciences Centre. 


@ This symbol denotes environmentally-related 
seminars/events. If you wish to have an environ- 
mentally-related event listed in this way, please 
contact: The Environmental Research and Stud- 
ies Centre, 492-6659. 


Office of Human Rights appoints 


Harassment Advisor 
By Folio staff 


he Office of Human 

Rights has a Harassment 
Advisor in the person of 
Janet Smith. 

“Tam particularly at- 
tracted to the Office’s vision 
of the University as a com- 
munity which values the 
diverse contributions of its 
members and which is com- 
mitted to the principles of 
dignity and respect,” Smith 
says. 

“Keeping this vision in 
mind, I see education pro- 
grams as important tools in encouraging 
behaviours that foster dignity and respect 
in our diverse campus community. Educa- 
tion programs can also provide a forum to 
develop awareness of harassment and dis- 


Janet Smith 


crimination issues on cam- 
pus and to promote the 
healthy debate of these is- 
sues.” 

Smith’s background in- 
cludes eight years as Staff 
Development Consultant 
with the Alberta Attorney 
General’s Department (now 
Alberta Justice) and four 
years as Education Officer 
with the Alberta Human 
Rights Commission. 

She has a BA (Honors) in 
Sociology and is a certified 
career counsellor. 

Smith welcomes the opportunity to talk 
with students, staff and faculty. She can be 
reached at 492-1474, or by stopping by the 
Office of Human Rights, 252 Athabasca Hall. 


Photo Services 


Trumpeting the next concert at Con Hall 


By Folio staff 


he noble trumpet sounds of Fordyce 

(Duke) Pier will lead the University of 
Alberta’s Symphonic Wind Ensemble on 5 
November at the next faculty concert in the 
“Music at Convocation Hall” series. 

Professor Pier, Director of the ensemble, 
will be joined by Mary Fearon, horn; Ivan 
Mast, trombone; Dennis Prime, clarinet; Nor- 
man Nelson, violin; Janice Brine, bass; Janet 
Scott Hoyt, piano; Elizabeth Sluys, flute; 
Hiromi Takahashi, oboe; Diane Persson, 
bassoon; and Joowon Kim, violoncello. 
Malcolm Forsyth will conduct. 

The program for this performance of 
20th century music covers a remarkably di- 


verse range of styles, from the reserved 
sounds of Paul Hindemith to Irish folk music 
to the Charleston movements of Bohuslav 
Martinu. Also featured will be works by 
Francis Poulenc and Edgar Varese. 

This faculty concert will be introduced 
by John Charles, music critic for the Edmon- 
ton Sun. Charles will also present the pre- 
concert introduction in the Arts Lounge at 7 
pm, followed by a reception in the foyer. The 
performance starts at 8 pm. 

Tickets are $10 for adults, $5 for seniors 
and students. All tickets are available in ad- 
vance from the Music Department or at the 
door. 


Leading educator of hearing disabled 
students to lecture here 


By Judy Goldsand 


King Jordan, president of Gallaudet Uni- 

versity, will visit the University of Alberta 
and the Alberta School for the Deaf on 4, 5 
and 6 November. Dr Jordan, who lost his 
hearing in an auto accident when he was 21, 
is an international spokesperson for hear- 
ing-disabled people and an advocate for 
people with other disabilities. Much sought 
after as a speaker, he continues to challenge 
nondisabled people to examine their atti- 
tudes towards people with disabilities. 

Tonight (4 November) at 7 pm, in 2-115 

Education North, Dr Jordan will give the 
annual Jones Memorial Lecture on Deafness 
Studies, entitled, “Visions for the Future in 
Deafness Studies: A Personal Perspective.” 
While in Edmonton, he will be a keynote 
speaker at the annual conference of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Educators of the 


Materials Management holding 
orientation/workshop sessions 


The Department of Materials Manage- 
ment will be conducting orientation/ 
workshop sessions for its client depart- 
ments on campus. Sessions will focus on 
the services offered by Materials Manage- 
ment. By having workshop-style sessions, 
the department hopes to learn more from 
clients as to how it can best serve their 
needs. Ninety-minute sessions will be held 
at the Materials Management Building, 
2nd Floor Conference Room, on Wednes- 
day, 16 November, 9:30 am and 1:30 pm, 
and Thursday, 17 November, at the same 
times. To register, call 492-5438. 


EVENS 
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EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
LIBRARY 

Until 15 November 

“Beyond Words: An Exhibition of 
Manuscripts and Manuscript Facsimiles.” 
Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 am 
to 4:30 pm. B7 Rutherford South. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES COLLECTION 

Until 18 November 

“Made in Canada—Women’s Factory 
Clothing 1935-70.” This museum exhibit of 
women’s clothing examines the history and 
characteristics of the Canadian garment 
manufacturing sector with specific refer- 
ence to the production of women’s wear. 
The exhibit also discusses the nature of Ca- 
nadian fashion and the possible effects of 
recent trade agreements upon the garment 
industry. Hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 am 
to 5 pm. Information: Cathy Roy, 492-3826. 
Basement, Home Economics Building. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until 6 November 

“Lisa Murray—Three Inches to One 
Metre From Here to There.” This exhibition 
is the final visual presentation in partial 
fulfillment for the degree of Master of Fine 
Arts in Printmaking. 


Until 6 November 

“Yam Lau—Proximity Painting and 
Mirrors.” This exhibition is the final visual 
presentation in partial fulfillment for the 
degree of Master of Fine Arts in Painting. 
Gallery hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 am to 
1 pm and 2 to 5 pm; Sunday, 2 to 5 pm; 
statuatory holidays, Saturday, Monday, 
closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


McMULLEN GALLERY 

Until 6 November 

“Arpilleras: A Message of Universal 
Hope—Contemporary Chilean Folk Art.” 
The Friends of University Hospitals are 
pleased to present an artistic commentary 
depicting the political and social life of 
Chile from 1973 to 1993. Gallery hours: 
Monday to Friday, 10 am to 4 pm; Saturday 
and Sunday, 1 to 4 pm; Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, 6 to 8 pm. Information: 492-8428 
or 492-4211. Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


FILM 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LAN- 
GUAGES 

8 November, 7:15 pm 

Tarot (1985)—German with English sub- 
titles. 141 Arts Building. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

4 November, 8 pm 

Musica Festiva Series—University of Al- 
berta Concert Choir, with Marnie 


Giesbrecht, organist. Debra Cairns, conduc- 
tor. The program will feature Durufle’s 
“Requiem.” Admission: $10/adult, $7/stu- 
dent and senior. West End Christian Re- 
formed Church. 

5 November, 8 pm 

“Music at Convocation Hall” 
(see article on this page) 

6 November, 8 pm 

Academy Strings Concert. Norman Nel- 
son, director. Program will include works 
by Stravinsky, Vivaldi and Tippett. Admis- 
sion: $10/adult, $5/student and senior. 
Convocation Hall. 

18 November, 8 pm 

Opera Scenes. Alan Ord, director. 
Performers are students from Opera Work- 
shop. Scenes from operas by Mozart, 
Menotti, Beethoven, Donizetti, and Puccini. 
Admission: $5/adult, $3/student and sen- 
ior. Convocation Hall. 


EDMONTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
16 November, 8 pm 
“The Talich String Quartet.” Tickets 
available at the door. Information: 433-4532. 
Convocation Hall. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

10 to 19 November, 8 pm 

“Bonjour, La, Bonjour” by Michel 
Tremblay, translated by John Van Burek 
and Bill Glassco. Tickets and information: 
492-2495. Myer Horowitz Theatre, SUB. 
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Hearing Impaired (Alberta Chapter), and 
attend a meeting of the Gallaudet Univer- 
sity Alumni Association. 

Gallaudet University, in Washington, 
D.C., is the world’s only university with 
programs and services designated specifi- 
cally for students who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. In 1988, an historic protest, known 
to deaf people as “Deaf President Now”, 
erupted on the Gallaudet campus and fo- 
cused much attention in the States and 
Canada on the needs and accomplishments 
of deaf people. The Gallaudet Board of 
Trustees subsequently appointed Dr Jordan 
as the eighth president of Gallaudet and the 
first deaf president since the institution was 
founded in 1864. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


MICHENER PARK - Two bedroom 
rowhouses and apartments for rent in 
University residence located in southwest Ed- 
monton. Excellent bus service to University, _ 
utilities included. University inquiries wel- 
come, 492-7044. 

EXECUTIVE two storey on ravine in 
Capitol Hill! Unique interior, completely 
renovated in keeping with the old style. 

1 October possession or sooner. $2,000/ 
month, lease. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

MODERN! MILLCREEK! Perfect! Fourth 
floor furnished condo. Southwest exposure, 
one bedroom, den, jacuzzi tub. Eight month 
lease, nonsmokers, no pets. $800/month. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

ROOMMATE TO SHARE charming - 
house near campus with homeowner, female, 
in arts/fashion field. Mature, quiet, non- 
smoking, no pets. 436-0894. 

SALE OR RENT - Spacious, executive- 
style home, prestigious Fairway Drive loca- 
tion with large landscaped lot. Has garage, 
four bedrooms, four bathrooms, jacuzzi and 
finished basement with office. Near several 
schools, University, freeway, shopping and 
golf course. Call 436-6925. 

NEAR UNIVERSITY - Completely fur- 
nished one bedroom. Fantastic view, pool. 
Weekly, monthly, or long term. Suitable for 
visiting professor. 433-7165, 492-5301. 

RIVERBEND, executive duplex - 2,000', 
three bedrooms, kitchen appliances, double 
garage, finished basement. Nonsmokers. 
$900/ month plus utilities. 450-3841, 434-2623. 

RENT IN WINDSOR PARK - Three bed- 
room view home, walk to campus. $1,000/ 
month. 433-0212. 

INTERESTED in buying, selling or leasing 
a condominium? Call me first. Available from 
$33,000 to $474,500. Ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo consultant/specialist, 

25 years. Re/Max, 488-4000. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledge- 
able, trustworthy realtor with Edmonton ref- 
erences will answer all queries, send informa- 
tion, no cost/obligation. “Hassle-free” prop- 
erty management provided. (604) 595-3200, 
Lois Dutton, Re/Max ports west, 
Victoria, B.C. 

WINDSOR PARK home, view, split-level, 
three bedrooms, large lot. $227,000. 433-0212. 


SUPER QUIET location near Southgate. 
Three bedroom bungalow with one-year- 
old solarium and hot tub, fireplace. Must 
sell! $144,500. Raymond Cheng, Re/Max, 
498-2930. 

1,200' BUNGALOW near Southgate. 
Half-duplex, fully finished basement, de- 
tached garage. $99,500. Raymond Cheng, 
Re/Max, 498-2930. 

SEVERAL EXCELLENT CONDOS 
available near the University. Prices from 


MIKE REININGER RENOVATIONS - 
Maintenance, handyman services. No job 
too big or small. 429-0244. 

TECH VERBATIM Word Processing. 
Résumés, theses, medical terminology. 
Donna, 440-3714. 

PATRICIA CRAIG Business and Edito- 
rial Services - Technical editing, word 
processing, tape transcription. APA/MLA 
styles. Campus. References. 488-9665. 

LEARN THE INTERNET: personalized 


HALLDOR’S has another location for 
framing and photo restoration. It is 10762 82 
Avenue with easy parking. 439-5445. 

MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTIONIST - Five 
years’ experience in medical field. Will tran- 
scribe from dictation or copy. Letters, re- 
ports, research, theses, etc. Reasonable 
rates. Call Charmaine, 492-1385. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ARE YOU LOOKING for someone to 
come to your home to look after your pet 
while away? Call HEARTH AND HOME 
PET CARE at 433-3736 for reasonable rates. 

MAKAHA, HAWAII - 24-31 December. 
Luxury apartment accommodates four. Tur- 
tle Cove beach club - 30 miles to Honolulu. 
$375 Canadian, GST included. 436-6090. 


$67,000 to $335,000. Sizes from 700' to 2,400' 
with a variety of floorplans, locations, 
views, and amenities. For helpful service, 
call your southside condo specialist, Jack 
Bawden, Royal LePage, 437-7480. 

GARNEAU - Charming, two storey, 
three bedrooms. New kitchen, shingles, 
refinished hardwood. Formal living, dining. 
Asking $179,500. Owner may rent. Tom 
Lineham, Re/Max, 438-1575. 

BELGRAVIA - Newer executive home, 
open plan. Four bedrooms, four bathrooms, 
mature landscaping. Minutes to University. 
11627 75 Avenue. 438-9002. 

UNIVERSITY/GARNEAU AREA 
- Private sale by owner. Two bed- 


instruction on accessing valuable Internet 
resources specific to your field. Chris and =bhas 
Josie Hammond-Thrasher, 433-3677. 

THESES TYPING and editing, 15 years’ 
experience. Call Chris, 435-1020. 

HOUSECLEANING - Mature, reliable 
woman will clean your home. Excellent ref- 
erences. 436-0894. 

PROFESSIONAL SEAMSTRESS - Spe- 
cializing in wedding, bridesmaids’ gowns, 
ladies and children’s apparel, maternity - 
wear, general alterations. Our fabrics 10 
percent off. 469-6292. 


Dr. Paul D. Schuller 
PERIODON TIST Specialist in the treatment ot ) 


gum disease. 


Is pleased to announce the relocation of 
his practice to The Extension Centre. 


#710 8303-112 Street Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 1K4 433-9773 
Appointments available without referral. 


Back problems? 


rooms, two baths, condominium, Headaches? 

low-rise. Nearly new, top floor view, Ten sion? GOING AWAY? 
quiet owner occupied with excellent ar 9 

management. Custom designed and [ njuUrles : “Leave yourcares at 
finished. Available 5 November. Stress? home with us.” 


$128,900. For information and ap- 
pointment, 439-8829. No agents. 

INGLEWOOD - $85,000 is the 
asking price on this character home. 
Hardwood flooring on both floors. 
Newer furnace, two bedrooms plus a 
den. Garage. Immediate possession. 
Marjorie King, Spencer, 435-0395, 
435-0808. 


The European pain relief 
alternative! Heat, massage, 
chiro-gymnastics, inter- 
ferential electricity. 

Maria Kreig, spine specialist, 
trained in Germany. 
Reimbursable by 
supplementary health care. 


BACK: 
BASICS 
Remedial Therapy 


Custan Home - 
woafc# 
fiitema otal 


Coast -to -Coast 


Bonded*Licensed* 
Insured 
*Daily Home Checks 
*Pet, Plant & Yard Work 
* Plus many other services 


Edmonton & St. Albert 


463-0480 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 
STUDENT will housesit. Sarah, 
438-7326. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID FOR APPLIANCES - 
432-0272. 
436-8059 


SERVICES 

DONNIC WORD PROCESSING - 
Since 1978, specializing in theses, 
manuscripts and editing 453-2769. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPEN- 
TRY - Certified journeyman NAIT. 
Complete interior /exterior residential 
and commercial renovations includ- 
ing plumbing/electrical. References 
available. 436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - 
Hardworking, bonded staff. Reason- 
able rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 


OIL CHANGE 
SPECIAL 


QUAKER STATE 5W30 QSX INCLUDES: 
lube, oil, filter and 21 point 
inspection; We'll check the front 
end, shocks, hoses, belts, lights, 
brakes, tires, exhaust and fluids 


ARTranslation Inc. 
Translation & Editing Services 


Catherine M. Fletcher vps. 


——k——_ & ;+é ©. 
DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Annie Robberecht 


pus homes are: Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Monday to Thursday 


8:00 am — 4:00 pm Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 


Full Editing Services Available in French 


IF YOU’RE CONFUSED ABOUT THE 
RELATIVE Merits OF THE MANY 
ALTERNATIVE INCOME INVESTMENTS 
You ARE Not ALONE. 


Now, ScotiaMcLeod has prepared a brief, 
easy-to-read booklet which is designed to strip 
away the mystery and confusion. It deals with 
secure investment income and the relative tax 
treatment of these various types of investments. 


HURRY! Time is running out... 
0606060808066 686868 


i 


= 


pe Rouaury 
thas CAMPUS 


whether on film, canvas or computer — color or black & white 


Send us 
our 


INVESTING “best shot” 
FOR 


INCOME 


This booklet deals with: 

eInterest Income e°G.L.C.s Term Deposits 

Dividends eMutual Funds eBonds and 

eTreasury Bills | °CanadaSavings Debentures 
Bonds 

For your complimentary copy, call. 

Sylvia Haak 

497-3222 or © 

1-800-661-7137 ‘toured 


Winning contestants will receive a $100 gift certificate from one of 
Edmonton‘s finest restaurants and their entries will be printed on the 
1995 Quality Color on Campus wall calendar. 


Send your entry to 4-28 Mechanical Engineering Building or poe 
492-9491 for more information. 


Submission deadline extended to November 17, 1994. 


—— 29h 


“Complete Car Care Centres” 
Also specialize in tune ups, brakes, front-ends and shocks. 


SOUTHSIDE OPEN LATE 
4717-99 St. 437-4555 Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat. 7-6 
WESTEND 
17108-107 Ave 484-4700 Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat. 7-5 
CENTRAL 
10550-116 St_ Mon.-Fri. 7-6 Sat. 7-5 


Suite 2000, 
10104-103 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
15) OH8 


The Tire Warehouse offers a complete range 
of tire and automotive services and products. 
Discounts available for U of A Staff and 


Trusted Investment Advice Since 
Students (with valid ID) pi: 
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